and would see no one but Goring and Goebbels. So,
slighted by his own supporters and spurned by the Hitler
whom he had thought to be tamed, he continued his
unsteady career as Chancellor for a few more weeks, like
an elephant on a rope suspension bridge, not knowing when"
the strands would break and throw him into the abyss below.
The leaders of the various Parties, such as Kaas of the
Centre, Hugenberg of the Nationalists, and Hitler, were
summoned to the President's Palace with a view to arriving
at some useful and permanent coalition. Many writers
have assumed what took place between Hitler and Hinden-
burg; most have written screeds of scurrilous stories about
that interview, but the fact remains that it was a man-to-
man session, lasting one hour, at which not even Meissner,
the State Secretary, or Colonel Oskar von Hindenburg,
the President's son and personal adjutant, were present.
On 21 November, in response to an urgent telegram,
Hitler called again on the President, and his triumphal
progress through the streets of Berlin to the Palace would
have led the world to believe that he was going to be
offered the Crown and not just the Chancellorship on
Hindenburg's terms. On this occasion, in addition to
Hindenburg and Hitler, Oskar von Hindenburg and
Otto Meissner represented the State, and Goring and
Frick represented the Nazi Party.
The Nazi deputation refused to accept office on Hinden-
burg's terms, whereby he was insistent that von Papen's
programme be taken over en Ike and that there was to be
no question of majority in the Reichstag and such-like
Democratic ideas. The negotiations broke down, the Nazi
deputation repeating what by now must have sounded
like a refrain from a music-hall song, that they would
only take office with Hitler as the head of an authoritative
Cabinet, free to put into operation the full National Socialist
programme. While this meeting produced deadlock, in
his official letter to Hitler, regretting that he could not
agree to the Nazi suggestion, Hindenburg showed that
he was gradually coming round to the inevitability of a
Nazi Government, when he concluded that his door
" would be always open ".
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